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Frisch and Adelung to Heyne and Paul, seemed 
to confirm Dr. Heller's statement. They contain 
Steckenreiter solely in the sense of Steckenpferd- 
reiter. Somewhat crestfallen, I turned to the 
Erganmngs -Worterbueh. But here I found 
what I was in search of: " Ieh sehlage mieh mit 
e-m Dutzend Stecken-B. [vgl. Kneehf] Sehuek- 
ing, Staatsg. 1, 96." Referring to Steekenknecht 
I found " IAMor; Gehulfe des Profoszes; Aufseher 
uber Baugefangene, etc." 

Thus we see Sanders not only knows Stecken- 
reiter (.of course, he makes no special entry of the 
archaic doublet Steckenreuter) in the sense used 
by Schiicking in Dr. Heller's edition, but he even 
quotes an additional instance from the same author 
(Das Staatsgeheimnis, 3 vols., 1854). 

I should hardly think it worth while to call the 
attention of your readers to this additional proof 
of the wealth and usefulness of Sanders' W'orter- 
bueh, were I not anxious to contribute what I can 
to a more general exploitation of this remarkable 
store-house of information for the German lan- 
guage of the last two centuries, and especially of 
the first three quarters of the nineteenth century. 
I recently made a similar appeal in a brief notice 
in the Zs. f. d. U. (vol. 15, p. 600 ff.) As there, I 
will admit here that Sanders is very hard to use, 
and the Erg'anzungs -Worterbueh even far more 
so than the three original volumes, and that the 
UnubermMUehheit of the typography is little 
short of tantalizing. But in spite of all that, it 
must be admitted that we possess so far nothing 
that can faintly compare with the four volumes of 
Sanders as a dictionary of actual modern German 
usage. 

SteekenreUer=" police" — suggests to me, how- 
ever, a similar term that I actually cannot find in 
any of the dictionaries accessible to me, old and 
new, Sanders included : Zuchtkneeht. The word, 
to be sure, is obsolete ; but yet, strange to say, it 
occurs in Schiller (Die R&uber, version of 1781, 
act n, scene 3, Goedeke's edition, vol. 1, p. 83) : 
"du ziehst bey den Bettekbgten, Stadt-Patrollan- 
ten und Zuehtkneehten Kundsehaft ein." Even 
Goldbeck-Rudolph's Schiller- Lexikon does not 
contain the word, as, in fact, it hardly ever con- 
tains anything that one is really likely to look for. 
Nor is it recorded in the seventeen columns which 
in the fifth volume of Grimms Worterbueh Hilde- 



brand devotes to Kneeht, where it should be men- 
tioned under 6, g, 8. 

The meaning of the word [= Buttel; cf. San- 
ders, s. v. Kneeht (4) ] is tolerably clear from the 
context in which it occurs, and it is evidently 
connected with the older meaning of Zuehtmeister, 
about which Campe (Braunschweig, 1811) states : 
" Gewohnlieh gebraueht man es nur noeh in engerer 
Bedeutung von dem Vorgesetzlen in einem Zueht- 
hause." 

A. R. Hohlpbld. 

University of Wisconsin. 



Colebidge's Fatheb. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — The Rev. John Coleridge was a charac- 
ter so ingenuous and unusual as to merit the notice 
of posterity even if he had not been rendered cele- 
brated through the fame of his son. The son men- 
tions the father more than once in better known 
writings, and evidently spoke frequently about him 
to Gillman, De Quincey and other friends in private 
conversation. Gillman devotes five pages or so of 
his Life of Coleridge to the learning, innocence, and 
oddities of the estimable clergyman. De Quincey in 
his somewhat irresponsible maliciousness of fun em- 
bellishes the most ridiculous of the stories concern- 
ing him, in a thoroughly characteristic way. One 
has only to compare Gillman's tale of the gaping 
waistcoat with De Quincey's fable of the obstrep- 
erous shirt, in order to understand something of 
the opium-eater's poetic license. His embellish- 
ment here, however, is a minor matter. His essen- 
tial description of Coleridge the elder comes from 
the poet : 

" His father was described to me, by Coleridge 
himself, as a sort of Parson Adams, being distin- 
guished by his erudition, his inexperience of the 
world and his guileless simplicity." 1 De Quin- 
cey's words sound almost like a direct quotation 
from one of Coleridge's letters, which, it is prob- 
able, the opium-eater never saw. Coleridge must 
have been in the habit of referring to his father in 
a rather stereotyped anecdotal way, always with 
uniform respect, paying honor always to his sim- 
pleness and wholeness of heart, and treating his 

1 Works, ed. Masson, 2, 164. 
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unworldliness, together with its frequently amus- 
ing consequences, as a correlative almost insepa- 
rable from the laudable virtues which the old 
gentleman possessed. Thus he writes to Poole : 
"The truth is, my father was not a first-rate 
genius; he was, however, a first-rate Christian. 
.... In learning, good-heartedness, absentness 
of mind, and excessive ignorance of the world, he 
was a perfect Parson Adams." 2 Again: "He 
was an Israelite without guile, simple, generous, 
and taking some Scripture texts in their literal 
sense, he was conscientiously indifferent to the 
good and the evil of this world." s One gathers 
from reading Gillman 4 that the son was accus- 
tomed to apply such phrases as ' a sort of Parson 
Adams ', ' an Israelite without guile ' to his father, 
usually laying more emphasis upon the pastor's 
real ignorance of the world than upon his self- 
accredited knowledge of it. 

In this connection the following parallel may 
be of interest to lovers of the Coleridge family. It 
is in Leigh Hunt's Toiler for May 24, 1831, where 
is given a fragmentary report of Coleridge's ninth 
lecture in the course of 1818. This report is more 
accessible in Dykes Campbell's reprint in the 
Athenaeum of May 4, 1889, from which I quote. 
Coleridge happens to be discussing the difference 
between the humorist and the man of humor : 

"The Humourist is one who erroneously sup- 
poses himself calculated for certain things which 
occupy his mind, and whose deficiencies in the 
very particulars on which he prides himself are 
obvious to all about him. I knew, said Mr. C, a 
man of this description. He was fond of giving 
advice as to the best way of addressing the great, 
and of escaping the arts of the designing. He was 
one of the most simple-hearted men in the world, 
one of the most undesigning and disinterested, and 
much less fitted to contend with the subtleties of 
mankind than to become himself their dupe." 

Who can doubt that we have here a new minia- 
ture of the Kev. John Coleridge ? I commend the 
picture to the attention of those who may be inter- 
ested. 

L. Cooper. 

Cornell University. 



^Letters, ed. El H. Coleridge, 1, 7. 
"Letters, 1, 18. 'Life, 2. 



French son > seon > secundum. 
To ihe Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The Dietionaire General says that son 
<Cseon is of uncertain origin. In the second 
edition of his Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch, 
Korting cites under saeta and summum the 
four etymologies that have been proposed, to 
wit: — summum by Dietz (now recognized as 
impossible in view of seonnum in Du Cange 
and of the Old French form seon), secundum 
by Littrg, *saetonem by the late Gaston 
Paris, and seon, verbal substantive of seoner, 
sooner, by Tobler of Berlin. Of the last three 
etymologies Korting appears to favor that of 
Gaston Paris and even makes no mention of son 
<seon under the word secundum. Yet Gas- 
ton Paris (R. VIII. 628) did not himself feel 
quite sure of his etymology and suggested the 
possibility that Littre" might be correct. 

In support of the filiation son < seon •< se- 
cundum {second product of Ihe grinding), there 
exists a dialectic word the argument of which is 
decisive. In Le patois de Petit-Noir, canton de 
Ghemin, Jura, by F. Richenet, Dole, 1896, {page 
207), is found the following entry : " sondo, son 
moulu." — in other words, the finer variety of bran, 
which is popularly called in France "petit son " as 
opposed to " gros son." The ending -o in the 
patois of Petit-Noir is the usual suffix of mascu- 
line diminutives, and corresponds to the French 
suffixes -et, -ot. The presence of the d shows 
clearly the origin from secundum, and the 
preservation of this consonant proves that the 
diminutive sondo is of very ancient formation, 
that it existed before the d had disappeared from 
secundum, and goes back to *secundittum, 
which fact differentiates it from the form 
sonnet (= son) that is found in the Glossaire du 
patois de la Fortt de Ckdrvaux (Mkmoires de kt 
SoeiUt Academique de PAube, t. LI. p. 52.) 

Under the article "sondo," F. Bichenet refers 
to Detir6 Monnier, Vocabulaire de la hngue 
rustique et populaire de la Siquanie (Annuaires 
du Jura, 1857 et 1859). This work is not access- 
ible to me, but if the reference means that the 
word appears there in the same form, it is remark- 
able that it has never attracted the attention of 
any one. 

C. A. Mosemili.ee. 

Indiana University. 



